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ON THE EVIDENCE FOR. 
THE RESURRECTION 

IT is not necessary to-day to insist that the 
faith and even the existence of the Church is 
based upon Christian belief in the Resurrection as 
a historical fact. So much is admitted by all who 
are competent to pronounce an opinion. Dr. Har- 
nack represents those who reject the Church's 
belief in the Resurrection when he says, "Jesus 
was proclaimed as 'the Lord 9 not only because 
He had died for sinners, but because He was the 
risen and the living One " ( What is Christianity t). 
" The firm coiffldence of the disciples in Jesus was 
rooted in the belief that He did not abide in death, 
but was raised by God. That Christ was risen was, 
in virtue of what they had experienced in Him, 
certainly only after they had seen Him, just as sure 
as the fact of His death, and became the main 
article of their preaching about Him" {History of 
Dogma, Chapter II). Nothing else but a belief 
in the Resurrection could have availed to change 
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4 Evidence for the Resurrection 

the whole current of the Apostles' thought and work, 
to recover them from the grief, the despair, the 
shattered hopes of those dark hours whiclvfollowed 
upon the death of Christ upon the Cross. Nothing 
else could so have changed the course of St. Paul's 
life than the conviction, suddenly borne in upon 
him, and permanently impressed upon his soul, 
that the Jesus Whom he had persecuted was indeed 
living and risen, and had for him a mission and 
a work. Belief in the Resurrection is the founda- 
tion of the Pauline theology. Nothing else than 
belief in the Resurrection can account for the fact 
that in the first century a great movement, Mes- 
sianic in character, arose from the heart of Judaism ; 
a movement which cannot be explained as the 
outcome of the Messianic belief and hope current 
at that time among the Jews ; a movement which 
hailed as the Messiah of Israel, not a victorious 
king, but One Who had suffered the death most 
abhorrent to Jewish feeling, the death which to a Jew 
signified alienation from God (Deut xxL 23), and 
Whose kingdom was not temporal but spiritual. 

Belief, then, in the Resurrection, lies at the base 
of Christianity. What is the evidence upon which 
that belief rests ? What testimony assures us of 
the historic fact? 
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At the outset the right of free investigation 
and reverent criticism may be frankly conceded. 
No type of Christianity is to-day content to enforce 
the acceptance of a fact as historical by the mere 
exercise of authority. If we reject as fundamentally 
unscientific the denial of the possibility of miracle, 
the assertion that the miraculous constitutes an in- 
vasion of the uniformity of nature and of law, we 
have on our side to abandon the exercise of a 
coercive authority. Authority has its place and its 
function — and they are not to be undervalued — in 
the determination of religious belief. But when 
Christianity appeals to a fact, as being among the 
bases of belief, it must needs submit the evidence for 
that fact to investigation. Nor need Christianity 
make that submission half-heartedly. Belief in 
the Resurrection rests upon testimony which is 
strong both absolutely and relatively; absolutely, 
for the witness to it is in the main unshaken by 
any criticism which does not resort to the denial 
of inconvenient pieces of evidence ; relatively, for 
the hypotheses which have been framed in order 
to account for the rise of a belief in the Resur- 
rection are themselves not only incapable of proof, 
but are, as hypotheses, singularly unconvincing. 

We observe, in the first place, that the documents 
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which present the Resurrection-narrative are char- 
acterized by the qualities of simplicity and direct- 
ness. To read them without prejudice is to gain 
the conviction that they are the work, and that 
they record the experience, of those who were 
neither deceivers nor deceived. They present, 
with unelaborated force, facts of a unique kind, 
facts unforeseen by those into whose experience 
they came, and the impression which those facts 
left upon the minds of men unimaginative, and slow 
to believe the truth of the Easter-message. 

Professor Paul Wernle, of Basel (The Beginnings 
of Christianity », Chapter X), has attempted to show 
that the simple narrative is in reality a highly 
elaborated legend. Jesus, according to his pre- 
sentation of the theory, is Messiah, therefore He 
cannot be allowed to rest in the grave, and His 
Resurrection is attested by visions. But of these 
visions there must be objective proof, hence "the 
story of the empty grave was circulated at a very 
early period with the object of providing this 
desideratum.' 1 The earliest evangelist had written 
that women only had found the grave empty; and to 
strengthen their insufficient testimony, the Apostles 
were added to their number in later accounts. The 
story of the watch set upon the sepulchre is the 
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next addition. "Finally . . . legends arose of 
appearances of a more material kind, wherein Jesus 
eats and drinks and suffers Himself to be felt, and 
Himself declares that He is no Spirit." A faith in 
Jesus living and victorious was built up by argu- 
ments such as these, in great part invented for the 
purpose! 

We turn again from these surmises of Professor 
Wernle to the Gospels. Can the unbiassed student 
of literature detect in that direct, simple narrative 
the work of those who desired to establish belief in 
the Resurrection by means of a literary fiction, 
built up piece by piece as they gradually realized 
the nature of the evidence which would be needed, 
and the form which it would be desirable for their 
story to take ? In no other case would the critic 
who approached the subject on its literary side 
entertain for a moment the wild theory by which 
Wernle has attempted to explain the Resurrection- 
narrative, and the faith of the Church in the risen 
Lord. 

We observe, further, that though the narratives 
have a great apologetic value, they are not primarily 
apologetic u> character. For they are written for be- 
lievers, and believers do not in the first place seek 
for elaborated proofs of that which they already 
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hold for truth. Since "the third day/ 9 Christians 
had felt their faith to be founded upon the reality 
of the Resurrection, as a fact, the fact of primary 
importance in their lives. The evangelists there- 
fore confine themselves to a simple narration — each 
from his own point of view, and with the circum- 
stances of those whom he addresses also in view- — of 
certain facts connected with the Resurrection. The 
narrative offers a brief and compressed record of 
a widely-diffused tradition; and each narrator 
emphasizes those points of the story which seem to 
him salient and suited to his purpose. Written for 
a Church founded upon a firm belief in the Resurrec- 
tion, given to the Church at a time when the 
facts were witnessed to by men still living, who had 
themselves seen the risen Lord, the Gospels do not 
profess to offer a scientific demonstration of the 
Resurrection, and it is unreasonable to expect 
from them such a record as modern criticism 
demands. What we do ask of them, and what we 
assuredly find in them, is a narrative which testi- 
fies to the care and the entire good faith of those 
who committed it to writing. 

Since the narrative took form in this way we 
shall not be surprised to find that it presents 
certain difficulties, upon which advanced criticism 
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has focussed attention. There is, in the first place, 
the difficulty presented by the division of the 
Gospel records into two groups, termed the Ga- 
lilean and the Judaean, embodying, as some con- 
tend, two distinct and even opposed traditions. 

The first group consists of St. Mark (excluding 
chapter xvi. 9-16, which cannot be considered to 
form part of the original Gospel) and St. Matthew. 
Taking these two synoptists alone we might gather 
that the risen Lord did not manifest Himself to the 
Apostles in Judaea, but that the first appearances 
to them were in Galilee. The apocryphal Gospel 
of Peter may also be classed with St. Mark and St. 
Matthew, for the unfinished sentence with which its 
narrative breaks off is clearly introductory to the 
account of a manifestation by the Sea of Galilee. 

On the other hand, the Gospels of St. Luke and 
St. John, and the canonical fragment appended to 
St. Mark, give the account of appearances of the 
risen Lord to disciples in Judaea. 

If we admit frankly that a complete harmony 
and reconciliation appears to be impossible, we 
shall not really be conceding anything to negative 
criticism 1 that is of essential importance. Rather, 
the existence of differences in the various narra- 
tives is a witness to their independence and 
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sincerity. If in textual criticism we prefer a more 
difficult reading to one of which the very simplicity 
renders us suspicious of editorial emendation, so 
in the estimation of evidence we should prefer the 
witness of narratives clearly independent to the 
witness of narratives which bore a remarkable 
resemblance to one another. The very dis- 
crepancies which are observable are a guarantee 
that the documents have not been worked over in 
the interest of a tradition, and that they derive 
from independent sources. The discrepancies, we 
must note, do not affect the general witness to the 
central fact The grave is empty, the Lord is 
risen again, and shows Himself to His disciples — 
that is the testimony of all the documents. 

In endeavouring to determine which of the two 
groups has the stronger claim, we may decide in 
favour of the Judaan group of St Luke, St John, 
and the supplement of St Mark. It is true that 
recent criticism leans strongly to the side of the 
other group, and to the Galilean tradition. We 
should naturally expect that it would, and that 
Schmiedel, for example, would pronounce definitely 
th^t the first appearances took place in Galilee. 
For his ultimate aim is the discrediting of the 
more detailed tradition, with its clearer testimony 
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to the fact of the Resurrection. But the Judaean 
group has perhaps the stronger claim. For, as 
Professor Loofs has pointed out, St. Mark is the 
only source for the transference of the appearances 
of the risen Christ to Galilee, since St. Matthew's 
account is founded upon St. Mark, and the Gospel 
of Peter is dependent upon St. Matthew. The 
narratives of St. Luke and St John, on the other 
hand, show a greater degree of independence. 
St. Luke's value as a writer of accurate history has 
been abundantly vindicated by Professor Ramsay ; 
and though a recent apologetic writer has seen in 
his account of the appearances of the risen Lord 
a tendency to group them round the Emmaus- 
narrative as a central incident, "after a plan which 
abstracts entirely froi^jcJjronological arrangement," 
and which is "the outcome of a special literary 
method" (V. Rose, Studies in the Four Gospels), 
yet there is no real ground for questioning the 
substantial accuracy of his narrative. St John 
also, with his more exact chronological arrange- 
ment, has a special claim to be followed. The 
present ending to St. Mark supports the Johan- 
nine witness. And though the verses 9-20 do 
not constitute the original ending of the Gospel 
of St. Mark, yet they are of high antiquity, 
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accepted as the work of St. Mark soon after the 
middle of the second century, if not indeed at an 
earlier date. Mr. Conybeare's discovery of their 
ascription to " the presbyter Aristion " may perhaps 
carry their record back to that of the Aristion 
whom Papias mentions as one of the disciples of 
the Lord. There is therefore good ground for 
the belief that the Judaean group contains the 
tradition in the more complete form, and that its 
witness is the stronger. The present ending to 
St. Mark, as Rhees points out in his critical study 
(Tie Life of Jesus of Nazareth), although it con- 
tributes nothing to our knowledge of the Resur- 
rection that cannot be gained elsewhere, yet has 
value as indicating the currency of the complete 
tradition in the early second century. 

And to say this is not to admit that the two 
traditions are mutually exclusive, as the more 
advanced critical writers labour to show. Dr. West- 
cott maintains that the Resurrection appearances 
were first at Jerusalem, then in Galilee after the 
eighth day, and finally at Jerusalem. The evidence 
for each group of appearances is adequate, though 
the details may be difficult to harmonize. 

It is said that the Gospels have endeavoured to 
combine the two cycles of tradition ; and that for 
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this reason St. Matthew narrates an appearance to 
the women in Jerusalem on their way from the 
tomb, and the last chapter of St. John (which, 
though clearly an appendix, is still of early date) of 
set purpose adds to the original Gospel a Galilean 
appearance. But it is pointed out on the other 
hand that St. Luke, who makes no reference at all 
to the Galilean manifestations, may be taken as 
proving that originally one cycle of tradition knew 
nothing of the other. 

In answer to the last objection, it may be said 
that negative criticism has really effected nothing 
against the uniform tradition of the third day, and 
the appearances of the third day must have been 
in and near Jerusalem; while the very early 
witness of St. Paul to Christ's appearance to above 
five hundred brethren at once, an appearance which 
could not have been in Judaea, establishes the 
Galilean appearances. 

It would be impossible to pass from the question 
of the witness of the Gospels without insisting that 
in the case of each Gospel the primary purpose 
must be kept in view. If that be ignored, as nega- 
tive criticism tends to ignore it, we lose an aid in 
the elucidation of the problem. 

St. Matthew, occupied with the Jewish failure to 
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accept Christ, narrates without apologetic intent 
the events of the Resurrection, very briefly and 
simply for those who believe. Then he passes at 
once to an incident which closely concerns his 
purpose, the false charge of the Jews against the 
disciples that they had removed the body from the 
tomb ; a calumny to which St Matthew calls atten- 
tion because it offers an explanation of the fact that 
the Jews continued in their disbelief in spite of the 
empty tomb, of which they were persuaded by their 
leaders that there was a natural explanation. 

St. Mark's account (in its shorter form, without 
the supplement of Aristion) ends abruptly. Pos- 
sibly the original ending has been lost by some 
accident; possibly the present ending has been 
deliberately substituted for it. We need not con- 
sider the theory favoured by Schmiedel that " the 
genuine conclusion of Mark was removed on 
account of its inconsistency with the other Gospel." 
Whatever the original ending of the Gospel may 
have been 1 , there is at any rate a high degree of 
probability in the supposition that in any case St 
Mark would not have devoted very much space 
to the account of the Resurrection, and the 
appearances of the risen Christ As witn the 
1 Su Note A. 
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Virgin-birth, so with the Resurrection. Great 
facts, even facts of unique and basal significance, 
may yet lie beyond the scope of his GospeL The 
ministry of Christ, the foundation of the kingdom, 
these are St. Mark's care. The appearances of the 
risen Christ lie beyond the limits of that terrestrial 
life and work which he applied himself primarily 
to depict, and do not demand from him, neces- 
sarily, a detailed record. To end his Gospel with 
the simple statement of the Resurrection, without 
dwelling on the particulars of the risen life as 
manifested to the disciples, would, we may reason- 
ably suppose, have been really sufficient for St. 
Mark's special purpose. 

St. Luke and St. John, on the other hand, have 
different aims. Writing for a later circle, and one 
possibly less inclined to an unquestioning faith, the 
narration of the appearances is more detailed, the 
reality of the Resurrection is more insisted upon. 

With this indication of the direction in which an 
approach to reconciliation must be sought, the 
question of the documents and narratives must be 
left. It would be a long and not very illuminating 
task to examine in detail the list of discrepancies 
which Schmiedel, following somewhat closely in the 
track of Strauss, detects in the narratives. Its only 
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result is to create a wonder as to what narratives 
would be considered satisfactory by a critic to 
whom omission is tantamount to contradiction; 
and who maintains quite positively that St 
Luke gives two widely differing dates for the 
Ascension. 

As we consider the evidence which the Resurrec- 
tion-narratives present, that will naturally appear 
the strongest and most weighty which bears most 
clearly the mark of personal witness. There are 
two passages which may be taken as representative 
of this class of evidence, passages which unmistak- 
ably witness to an origin in the personal experience 
of the chronicler, and which are therefore differen- 
tiated from that other class of evidence which— 
although it may, and in all probability does, record 
facts with great accuracy — records them in the 
spirit and manner of the historian, rather than in 
the manner of the writer who is describing what he 
has actually seen. 

The first is the passage in the Gospel of St. 
John which narrates the visit of St. Peter and St 
John to the empty sepulchre (St. John xx. 4-9). 
It is characterized throughout by the personal 
touch, it has all the marks of the evidence not only 
of an eyewitness, but of a careful observer. The 
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running of the disciples, the order of their arrival at 
the sepulchre and their entry ; the fact that St. John 
first stooped down and looking through the low 
doorway saw the linen clothes lying, while St Peter, 
more bold, was the first to enter; the exact word, 
fovfxl, which is used for St. Peter's careful observa- 
tion (even examination may perhaps be implied 
in it) of the grave-clothes ; the description of the 
position of the linen clothes and the napkin, a 
description not laboured, but minutely careful in 
its choice of words ; the subsequent entry of St. 
John, and the belief which followed upon the sight 
of the grave-clothes — this can surely be nothing else 
than the description of one who actually saw, upon 
whose memory the scene is still impressed, to whom 
the sight of the empty grave and the relinquished 
grave-clothes was a critical point in faith and life. 

The second passage is that which contains the 
narrative of the visit of the two disciples to Emmaus. 
Here also a critical examination discovers beyond 
all question that we have the account of what hap* 
pened, at first hand, from one of those who saw 
and heard. 

It makes no essential difference to the value 
of the narrative that the exact source is uncertain. 
It is sufficient to recognize that the source is a 

B 
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supremely good one, and the narrative of primary 
authority. Careful consideration will probably, for 
most students, issue in the conviction that very 
great weight must be assigned to Dr. Sanday's con- 
tention that the Emmaus-narrative is derived from 
a special source to which St. Luke had access, a 
source having some connexion with the court of 
Herod Antipas, possibly through "Joanna, the 
wife of Chuza, Herod's steward." It is from this 
source that St. Luke derives information concerning 
some details of the Passion, as he had perhaps 
derived information concerning the mysteries of 
the Nativity. "The name Cleopas is just such as 
we should expect to find in the Herodian circle." 
The theory long and widely held that the unnamed 
disciple was St. Luke himself is not now generally 
felt to be tenable, though abstract and sentimental 
considerations might incline us to it. 

The source bears internal evidence of being 
a good one. Even so it might be exposed to the 
modern criticism which places in the category of 
merely secondary witness those portions of the 
Gospel narrative which do not form part of " the 
common-stock Gospel." But, fortunately for the 
contention that the Emmaus-narrative is of the 
highest value, it finds confirmation in the Gospel 
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of St Mark, though only in the verses which form 
the second ending, or appendix. (We may be 
content with Renan's acceptance of the appendix 
as of high antiquity, and as furnishing a striking 
confirmation of the narrative of St John.) The 
allusion to the Emmaus incident in St Mark's 
Gospel is but brief, yet its few words witness to 
the truth of St. Luke's narrative : " He was mani- 
fested in another form unto two of them, as they 
walked, on their way into the country. And they 
went away and told it unto the rest, neither 
believed they them." 

Dr. Sanday {Outlines of the Life of Christ) inclines 
to the opinion that the source of the Emmaus-narra- 
tive was oral ; yet we may venture to think that the 
reasons for supposing it to have been written, and in 
Aramaic, reasons which have fully been stated by Dr. 
Latham, are the stronger. The length at which the 
appearance and the conversation are described 
would seem to indicate not only the importance 
which St. Luke himself attached to the narrative, but 
also the possession of a document sufficiently valu- 
able for the purpose of his Gospel to be transcribed 
as it stood. Dr. Sanday would seem to have altered 
his opinion upon this point since the publication 
of his Authorship and Historical Character of the 
B % 
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Fourth Gospel, in which he speaks of St Luke's 
access "to a special document ... of early date and 
high value, marked by an early Christology, and in 
verse 21 by a vivid reproduction of the politico- 
theocratic hopes, which must have disappeared 
soine time before St. Luke wrote." In the absence 
of argument in defence of the later supposition that 
the source was oral, we may venture, with due 
deference, to think that Dr. Sanday's former opinion 
is the more probable, and to hold with Dr. Latham 
that the events must have been recorded while 
they were still fresh in the narrator's mind. The 
Hebraisms "and behold," and " it came to pass/' 
are strong evidence for a documentary origin, and 
for translation of a close kind by St. Luke for 
insertion in his narrative. 

The Christ of the Emmaus-narrative is essentially 
the Christ Whom the former part of St. Luke's 
Gospel has revealed. There is nothing in His 
recorded speech that is in any point inconsistent 
with His other utterances ; there is the vivid touch 
of truth in His rebuke of the disciples' slowness to 
believe, and His patient removal of their doubt by 
exposition of the prophecies. 

And the whole narrative is characterized by a 
perfect naturalness. Their u looking sadly" is 
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just what might be expected of those burdened 
with the sorrow of disappointed hope. It is strange 
that Dr. Edersheim should have felt that the 
Revised Version must err in the translation of 
this phrase : rather, as has been observed, the new 
reading brings the action very vividly before our 
eyes. The questioning by Christ is the application 
of a very familiar method of His teaching : the full 
answer of Cleopas serves the twofold purpose of 
elucidation to Cleopas himself, clearing his posi- 
tion and revealing his standpoint to himself (for it 
is often only upon demand that our mind renders 
up a clear account of itself), and furnishing Christ 
with a basis upon which He might build up faith 
in Himself, as, after all, the One "Who should 
redeem Israel," the One of Whom it was truly fore- 
told that He should by suffering enter into His 
glory. Slowly there dawned on them the true 
conception of the Kingdom of God — for we cannot 
doubt that this was a principal part of Christ's 
instruction, as it was in all His Resurrection 
teaching (Acts i. 3); and as the truth made its 
entry, their hearts were burning within them. Here 
again is the vivid touch of the personal narrator. 
They felt increasingly drawn to Him, they pre- 
vailed upon Him to prolong His companionship 
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with them. For the effect of Christ's manifestation 
is ever an increasing attraction to Him or an 
increasing repulsion from Him ; whether of the two 
is determined by the individual soul. 

Dr. Harnack has used the Emmaus-narrative to 
illustrate his theory of the distinction to be drawn 
between the " Easter Message " and the " Easter 
Belief." He considers the two disciples to have 
been reproached for not believing in the Resurrec- 
tion, even though the Easter message had not 
yet reached them. But it is surely evident that 
they were reproved because they had not so fully 
apprehended the teaching of the Old Testament as 
to be prepared for the Easter message of the empty 
grave, and the vision of angels. 

As regards the nature and significance of the 
act of breaking of bread by which the eyes of the 
disciples were opened, opinion has been widely 
divided. In the Middle Ages the common in- 
terpretation was that the action was definitely 
sacramental, and that our Lord in it consecrated 
the Holy Eucharist. Cornelius k Lapide adopts 
this view as beyond question the right one, even 
seeing in the passage an argument for communion 
in one kind only. Among the English com- 
mentators who understand the action to have 
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been a true consecration of the Holy Eucharist 
is Wordsworth, who considers that there is no 
difficulty in the omission of any mention of the 
Cup, of which it would be unnecessary to speak 
since the phrase "breaking of bread" was clearly 
one appropriated to the Holy Communion (cf. 
Acts ii. 42). Sadler and Williams support this 
interpretation. Plummer, on the other hand, 
considers it an impossible hypothesis. Yet it 
has a good deal of support in antiquity. The- 
ophylact says, "When they receive the Blessed 
Bread their eyes are opened and they recognize 
Him. For great and unspeakable power hath 
the flesh of the Lord." And St. Augustine's 
authority is on the side of this interpretation. 

Yet it is scarcely probable that to these two 
alone would Christ have vouchsafed a repetition 
of the supreme act of the Upper Chamber. It is 
true indeed that the words and phrases employed 
to describe the breaking of bread at Emmaus are 
those which are employed in the account of the 
institution of the Lord's Supper, and this argu- 
ment from the phrases has been strongly pressed. 
But it would be unwise to insist upon the verbal 
coincidence. We may with more confidence take 
the meaning of the act to be that our Lord 
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wished to recall to these disciples, without actually 
repeating it, an act specially identified with 
Himself, which must have been spoken of by 
the Apostles to those who were outside the circle 
of the twelve. It has been contended that the 
institution of the Lord's Supper was as yet 
unknown to the two disciples. But the conten- 
tion is rash. For they were among the close 
followers of the Lord, as appears from their 
reference to the women and others who had 
gone to the sepulchre as being "of our company." 
It is more probable that Christ willed to reveal 
Himself to them by an act of which they could 
not possibly mistake the significance. And the 
sign was not for themselves alone. Its narration 
was a principal part of their message to the Apostles 
gathered together at Jerusalem, for it was to the 
Apostles that He Who had been made known in 
the breaking of the bread was in the fullest sense 
"the Lord." In the later, no less than in the 
earlier part of the narrative, the personal touch 
is to be noted. The witness of individual ex- 
perience is perfectly sustained. To examine the 
narrative carefully is to perceive, with E|r. Latham, 
that " it is strong in those latent and minute in- 
dications of verity that we have lately learned 
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to prize." Its evidential value for our own time 
is great. 

We pass to the consideration of the evidence for 
the reality of the Resurrection. It falls into two 
main divisions : that which testifies that the tomb 
was empty on the third day, and that which testifies 
to the subsequent appearances of the Lord Who 
had risen from it 

It is perhaps an exaggeration to say that the 
faith of Christendom is built upon the empty tomb, 
though the phrase is familiar in theological writ- 
ing. But at least in that empty tomb Christendom 
has always discerned an important witness to 
the reasonableness of belief. Christians have 
never doubted that as a matter of fact it was 
found empty on the third day; the Gospel narra- 
tives agree in emphasizing it ; the onus probandi 
rests not upon those who hold the tradition, but 
upon those who either deny that the tomb was 
found empty, or explain the absence of the Lord's 
body by some rationalistic theory. 

If it be asserted that the tomb was in fact not 
found to be empty, several difficulties confront the 
critic. He has to meet, for example, the problem 
of the rapid rise of the very definite tradition, 
never seriously questioned, the problem of the 
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circumstantial nature of the accounts in which the 
tradition is embodied, the problem of the failure of 
the Jews to prove that the Resurrection had not 
taken place by producing the body of Christ, or 
by an official examination of the sepulchre, a proof 
which it was to their greatest interest to exhibit 

Schmiedel attempts to meet the last difficulty. 
" If," he says, "the first appearances of Jesus were 
in Galilee, the tidings of them must have arrived 
at Jerusalem much too late to allow of examination 
of the sepulchre with any satisfactory results." 
SchmiedePs theory depends then upon the other 
theory that the Galilean narratives of St. Mark and 
St Matthew are alone to be followed, and that 
they are exclusive of the Judaan narratives. The 
position of Schmiedel in this matter is therefore 
insecure, as against the strength of the witness to 
the received view. 

It would seem, indeed, that Schmiedel leans to 
the Galilean tradition in order that he might derive 
from it this argument in the matter of the empty 
tomb. In this as in other matters Schmiedel is con- 
tent to follow the old argument of Strauss, and to 
expand it without adding anything to its strength. 

If the grave were indeed found empty, then there 
are several possible explanations : 
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1. The body of Christ may have been removed 
by His friends. To this explanation some are 
committed who have espoused the swoon-theory, 
which we shall afterwards examine. But to ad- 
vance this explanation is to make the disciples 
party to a fraud. The whole course of the narrative 
of the events of the third day, and the subsequent 
history of the Apostles, declare that this explanation 
is incredible, impossible. Justin Martyr says, 
indeed, that the Jews took energetic measures to 
spread the report that the disciples had stolen the 
body of Christ from the sepulchre. " Not only 
did you not repent when you learnt that He had 
risen from the dead, but, as I said, you commis- 
sioned men chosen, and sent them throughout the 
whole world to declare that 'an atheistical and 
lawless heresy has been raised by one Jesus, a 
deceiver from Galilee, Whom we crucified, but 
His disciples stole Him by night from the tomb in 
which He was laid when unnailed from the Cross, 
and now deceive mankind, saying that He has 
risen from the dead, and gone up into heaven. 9 " 
(Dialogue with Trypho^ cviii.) But the antiquity of 
the theory does not render it more credible. 

2. Was then the Lord's body removed from the 
sepulchre by the Jews? The theory is refuted if 
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we accept St. Matthew's account of the fear of the 
Jews lest the body should be removed at all, and 
of their procuring the sealing and warding of the 
sepulchre. But the whole incident of the watch 
at the sepulchre is dismissed by Schmiedel 
(Encyclopaedia Biblica^ art. " Resurrection-and- 
Ascension Narratives") as unhistorical 1 , chiefly 
on the grounds that it is only mentioned 
by St. Matthew, and that it is exceedingly im- 
probable that the Jews remembered any prophecy 
of Jesus that He was to rise again in three 
days. These are weak grounds for its rejec- 
tion. The Gospel of Peter gives a detailed account 
of the sealing of the sepulchre with seven seals, of 
the disposition of the soldiers of the guard, and—- a 
most important touch in the narrative, upon which 
emphasis may be laid — it affirms that early in the 
morning, as the sabbath was drawing on, there came 
a multitude from Jerusalem and the region round 
about, that they might see the sepulchre that was 
sealed. (Attention may here be directed to the 
witness which the Emmaus-narratdve gives to the 
fact that all Jerusalem was interested and excited 
by the events of the Passion and their sequel. The 
form which the question of Cleopas takes shows 
1 Sm Note B. 
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that he was surprised that even one person who 
came up to the feast was ignorant of all that had 
passed.) Now, whatever may be thought generally 
of the Gospel of Peter (and Harnack at least 
regards it as " a first-class source "), with whatever 
decision we may reject the details which the writer 
gives of the actual rising of Jesus from the tomb, 
yet in the account of the sealing of the tomb and 
the curiosity of the people of Jerusalem, there is 
every appearance of probability. We are not there- 
fore to reject the narrative of the securing of the 
sepulchre without better reason than Schmiedel 
has adduced. Nor could the theory of the removal 
of Christ's body by the Jews be accepted — even if 
the watch at the sepulchre were proved unhistorical 
— without the production of adequate reason for 
their action. And always, in the consideration of 
the Resurrection-narratives, we have to remember 
that of which Origen reminded Celsus, that " Jesus 
was crucified before all the Jews, and His Body 
slain in the presence of His nation" {Contra 
Celsum, II. 56). The facts of the Passion, the 
report of the Resurrection, were known to all the 
Jews of Jerusalem. 

3. The third explanation of the empty tomb is 
that the Lord had indeed arisen. 
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Examination of the evidence may already have 
led us to the conclusion that the grave was indeed 
empty, and that the body had not been removed 
either by unbelieving Jews or by disciples. There 
are further considerations which tend to confirm 
this conclusion. The witness of the grave-clothes 
has of late years been carefully considered, and its 
value acknowledged. The point has been effec- 
tively discussed by Beard, Grimley, and Latham. 
It is unnecessary here to recapitulate their argument 
that it was the sight of the grave-clothes which 
caused St Peter to gaze upon them, and St John 
to believe, those grave-clothes from which the 
sacred body had been withdrawn in the act of 
Resurrection, leaving them fallen together, the 
spices still enclosed within them, the head-cloth 
fallen in upon itself, a little apart from the rest, the 
space between showing where the neck, usually left 
uncovered in this swathing of the dead, had rested. 

This witness of the grave-clothes is of high 
importance, for when it is allowed due weight the 
account of the risit of St. Peter and St. John to the 
sepulchre gains immensely in vividness and force, 
and the intensity of their conviction that the Lord 
was indeed risen becomes more adequately realized. 

It is remarkable that the point was for so long 
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overlooked, and that the mention of the grave- 
clothes was considered to be a picturesque detail 
of no special significance or evidential value. It 
is not so remarkable that negative criticism, com- 
mitted to its theories, should have agreed to pass 
over in silence an argument so fatal to its conclu- 
sions. Renan, in alluding to the order of the 
grave-clothes, sees in it only the characteristic 
neatness of a woman's hand, the hand of one 
perhaps who had been concerned in the removal 
of the body. The author of Supernatural Religion 
is representative of many who entirely miss the 
significance of the grave-clothes. To him "the 
careful details regarding the folding and position 
of the linen clothes . . . seems to savour more of 
studied composition than natural observation," nor 
does he grasp what the disciple believed, and why, 
when he entered the sepulchre. 

It is not only by their precise order that the grave- 
clothes supply us with evidence of the Resurrection. 
Their very presence in the sepulchre is a proof that 
the body of Christ had not been removed from the 
tomb either by disciples or by the Jews. For the 
spices in which the body of Christ was embalmed 
were of a strongly adhesive nature. And this detail 
has been emphasized by early writers, in refutation 
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of the theory of the theft of the body from the 
grave. St Chrysostom, for example, in the nine- 
tieth Homily on St. Matthew, says " If they had 
been disposed to steal, they would not have stolen 
the body naked, not because of dishonouring it 
only, but in order not to delay and lose time in 
stripping it, and not to give them that were so 
disposed opportunity to awake and seize them. 
Especially when it was myrrh, a drug that adheres 
so closely to the body, and cleaves to the clothes, 
whence it was not easy to take the clothes off the 
body, but they that did it needed much time, 
so that from this again the tale of the theft is 
improbable." And in the eighty-fifth Homily on 
St. John he says that the linen clothes lying were a 
sign of the Resurrection, for if any had stolen the 
body they would not have stripped it, since " it was 
buried with much myrrh, which glues linen to the 
body, not less firmly than lead." 

If the Emmaus-narrative be an earlier document 
incorporated in St Luke's narrative, as cause has 
been shown for believing, it would seem to offer in 
verse 22 a testimony which is really independent of 
the account of St. Luke himself, in the earlier part 
of the chapter, to the fact of the tomb being found 
empty. 
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A truly scientific criticism, free from preconcep- 
tions, would not wish to dispose of the evidence of 
the empty tomb merely by saying (with Schmiedel 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblicd) that "the accounts 
of the empty sepulchre are none of them convinc- 
ing." Nor is it possible to concur in the opinion 
that St. Paul could not have kept silence concern- 
ing the empty tomb if he had really known of it. 
The function of the Pauline epistles is to elucidate 
certain points or doctrines, and only that is said 
which St. Paul finds it necessary to his purpose to 
say. Though St. Paul does not explicitly mention 
the empty tomb, he clearly implies that it was found 
empty, when he asserts that Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more. The whole argu- 
ment of x Corinthians xv is that as Christ rose, so 
believers in Him shall rise, with a body spiritual 
but. real, and not merely enter upon a new life 
impoverished and incomplete by reason of dis- 
sociation from the body through which person- 
ality is really expressed. 

The failure of the Jews to produce the body of 
Christ is often adduced in argument, and in spite 
of the depreciation of it by negative criticism, it 
is a valuable point. But there is a fuller form 
Of the same line of argument which is of corre- 
c 
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spondingly greater value. It is that which in 
the failure of the Jews to disprove, or even to 
question at all effectively, the Resurrection, sees 
the doubt which must have existed even among 
the most hostile of them. The hatred of the 
Jews for Christianity was an intensification of that 
which they had shown towards Christ Himself. No 
form of persecution, either exerted directly by 
themselves, or through the Gentiles whose passions 
they were able to arouse* was too bitter to be 
directed against the Christians. But there was 
one thing which would have rendered all organized 
persecution superfluous. The simple disproof, the 
effective challenging, of the fact of the Resurrection 
would have dealt a death-blow to Christianity. 
And they had every opportunity of disproof, if it 
were possible. Demonstration that the body still 
rested in the sepulchre, so near, so well known (if 
we accept the testimony of the Gospel of Peter), 
would have been the most complete overthrow of 
the Christian cause. But there were other ways 
open to the Jews, who were intensely interested in 
the matter, far too shrewd and watchful to have let 
slip an opportunity of effectively challenging the 
great fact. Yet, with the exception of the incident 
mentioned in St. Matthew xxviii. 11-16, and of 
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the suggestions in Origen's Contra Ceisum and 
Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho, there are no 
indications of any serious effort on the part of 
Judaism to deny or even to question the fact of the 
Resurrection. Dr. Fairbairn has justly observed in 
this connexion that "the silence of the Jews is as 
significant as the speech of the Christians " (Studies 
in the Life of Christ). 

The second division of the evidence for the 
Resurrection includes the appearances to the 
disciples, after the finding of the tomb empty. 

Sufficient has been already said of the considera- 
tions which enable us to attach great weight to the 
Judaean group of narratives, notwithstanding the 
preference of negative criticism for the Galilean 
group. Accepting the account of the appearances 
at Jerusalem as trustworthy, we have first the 
. appearances to the women at the sepulchre. We 
note in the narrative of these appearances also the 
reality, the glow, of personal experience, transmitted 
to another for record. But modern criticism 
tends to reject these appearances as unhistorical, 
largely for the reason that St. Paul makes no 
mention of them in his list of the appearances of 
the risen Lord. 

St. Paul's list is, of course, of primary importance. 

C2 
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It is, in the first place, the earliest in date. In the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians he summarizes the 
teaching he has already given to the Church in 
Corinth on the subject of the Resurrection, and he 
enumerates certain appearances by which the 
reality of the Resurrection seems to him to be 
established. Negative criticism recognizes the 
high value of his testimony. " Were one compelled 
to give up the genuineness of the Epistles as a 
whole, it would still be necessary to affirm with 
Brandt that the high antiquity of i Cor. xv. i-ii 
stands fast quite apart from the question of its 
belonging to i Cor." (Schmiedel, in the Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica). St Paul's enumeration is, bow- 
ever, clearly not intended to be exhaustive. It is 
obviously a selection from the total number of the 
appearances: and in making the selection the 
special purpose of St Paul's allusion to the appear- 
ances has to be kept in view. So far as the 
selection goes, the appearances are enumerated in 
chronological order, and it is in this fact that 
the strength of the critical argument lies. But 
it is clearly arbitrary to assume that the list is 
a complete one, or that St. Paul, as Schmiedel 
asserts, can have had no knowledge of those 
appearances which he does not expressly mention. 
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This is, in fact, an example of the contention so 
frequently put forward by negative criticism that 
omission implies ignorance. It is a contention 
which overlooks the fact that an epistle or ah 
argument may have a quite definite and limited 
purpose, and that St. Paul's epistles are not pro- 
fessedly manuals of theology or apologetics. No 
point in the whole controversy is at the present 
time more eagerly pressed than St. Paul's omission 
of reference to the events at the grave. Weiz- 
sacker, for example, in his work on The Apostolic 
Age, affirms that in St. Paul's argument "the 
absence of the first and most important link is in 
the highest degree suspicious. The only possible 
explanation is that the Apostle was ignorant of its 
existence. And this is important. For St Paul's 
knowledge must have come from the heads of the 
primitive Church. Therefore it is the primitive 
Church itself that was ignorant of any such 
tradition." 

An examination of the appearances reveals, 
however, the cause of St. Paul's omission of some 
of them from his list. He is speaking only of 
those witnesses who were chosen before of God 
(Acts x. 40), namely the Apostles, and those to 
whom, or to some of whom, he could appeal with 
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a force which the Christians at Corinth would 
recognize as cogent, namely to the survivors of the 
five hundred brethren who at one and the same 
time had seen the risen Lord. Those whom 
St Paul names were, with the exception of the 
five hundred, the very pillars of the Church: 
St Peter, St James, the head of the Church in 
Jerusalem, the Apostles, and St Paul himself, 
a witness and an Apostle no less than the others, 
by virtue of his vision and vocation. It is clear 
that St Paul is right in emphasizing what may be 
termed the official witness to the Resurrection of 
the Master, for that would be the most convincing 
argument to those at Corinth to whom he was 
writing. That is the reason for his omission of the 
appearances to the women at the sepulchre, and to 
the two disciples going to Emmaus. 1 

The limited scope of the present paper precludes 
any detailed examination of the evidence for the 
reality of the Resurrection which the appearances 
present. It may be permitted, however, to direct 
attention to a point suggested by psychology, 
before passing to the consideration of the various 
theories by which the belief in the Resurrection 
is explained on non-supernatural grounds. 

1 See Note C. 
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It is one of the great gains that have resulted 
from the admission of psychology to the circle of 
the sciences that we are able to apply new methods 
and tests in the investigation of the varieties of 
religious experience. Psychology has thrown much 
new light upon problems that were perplexing. 
It has, for example, given a new degree of pro- 
bability to many incidents in the lives of the saints, 
incidents that a former age of criticism might have 
ascribed to the riotous imagination of the hagio- 
grapher. It has given us a new interest in these 
visions of the saints, which for the most part we 
are permitted now to regard as real experiences, 
subjective in character. Admitting their true 
value and place in the life of the Church, we may 
employ them as a standard and test. Is there 
anything in the whole field of Christian experience, 
in the whole record of the phenomena presented 
in hagiology, which when critically examined can 
be pronounced at all parallel with the experience 
— so concrete and definite, so calmly and simply 
narrated — of those first disciples who through 
doubt and bewilderment passed to a decisive faith 
that Christ was indeed risen from the grave, that 
His body possessed an objective reality in that it 
could be felt and touched, and that the Lord had 
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desired to demonstrate this objective reality by 
eating and drinking with them, as with chosen 
witnesses (Acts x. 41) ? To this question no other 
than a negative answer can be returned. There 
are no phenomena that we can compare with the 
Resurrection appearances. 

It is only an inferior kind of criticism which 
to-day repeats the objection that the act of Resur- 
rection was observed by no human eye. Modern 
criticism is content to examine the subsequent 
appearances, without asking for witnesses of the 
withdrawal of Christ from the tomb. But this has 
not always been the case. A generation ago the 
author of Supernatural Religion wrote, "It is 
natural to suppose that when the stone was re- 
moved, Jesus, who it is asserted rises with His 
body from the dead, would have come forth from 
the sepulchre, but not so. . . . The actual Resur- 
rection is spoken of as a thing which had taken 
place before, and in any case it was not witnessed 
of any one. . . . The removal of the stone is not 
followed by any visible result. . . . What was the 
use of the removal of the stone at all ? " We may 
reply that to faith the reason is manifest. The 
removal of the stone was not to allow Christ 
to rise, but to show that the grave was empty, and 
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that upon the disciples the great truth might 
gradually dawn without any overwhelming shock. 
Not one of them was prepared to be the eyewitness 
of the actual rising from the grave, not even 
St. John himself. The empty grave, the message 
of the angels, the witness of the grave-clothes, lead 
up to and prepare the jninds of the disciples for 
the appearances of the Lord. The disciples were 
in no sense ready for the sight of the risen Christ, 
and He undertook their preparation. It is, then, 
undiscerning of the author of Supernatural Religion 
to complain that there were no eyewitnesses to 
the actual rising from the grave. 

The admission by negative critics that without 
the belief xxl the Resurrection of Jesus the Church 
would never have got started upon its wonderful 
career, makes it necessary for those who deny the 
fact of the Resurrection to offer some explanation 
of the sudden rise of the belief in it. There have 
been several explanations, or lines of explanation ; 
and the task of the apologist is rendered much 
easier in that the various theories are not only 
opposed to one another, but that each of them 
has found its strongest refutation in the arguments 
of the promoters of rival theories. The theory 
of the swoon of Christ upon the cross has been 
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refuted by none more crushingly than by Strauss. 
The theory of subjective visions has found its 
strongest and most logical opponent in Keim, with 
whose theory of objective visions it clashes. The 
naturalistic theories, indeed, might be regarded as 
cancelling out one against another. But for our 
present purpose it_is desirable briefly to examine 
each in turn. 

The least possible of all the hypotheses which 
rationalism has advanced is that of legend. The 
growth of legend, if it be traceable at all, is usually 
well marked : it presents the aspect of a steady 
development from within, little dependent upon 
accessions of evidence, real or supposed. Newman 
has well exhibited the characteristic growth of 
Christian legend in his sermon on (( The fitness of 
the Glories of Mary," in which he traces the 
development of the legend of the Assumption. 
"It was surely fitting then, it was becoming, that 
she should be taken up into heaven." Starting 
from the presupposition of fitness, the rumours 
take form and spread. No evidence is forthcoming 
to establish their certainty and truth. They appeal 
to the Christian imagination, they take more de- 
finite shape. It becomes a point of honour to 
accept a tradition which — again to quote Newman 
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— " has nothing in it which will be unwelcome or 
difficult to piety." The final stage, where the 
legend is of sufficient importance, is its crystalliza- 
tion into dogma. Such is the normal course of 
legendary growth; and we have only to remind 
ourselves of it to be assured that it has nothing in 
common with the slow acceptance by the disciples 
of the evidence to a fact, which when once appre- 
hended they perceived to be fundamental to their 
belief in Christ. 

But a form of the legend theory, associated with 
the great name of Dr. Martineau, has in recent 
times gained a certain degree of currency. The 
disciples, Dr. Martineau maintains, believed that 
Jesus still lived with those to whom, as to Moses 
and Elijah, great missions for mankind had been 
committed. They could not believe that death in 
His case meant the extinction of His active in- 
fluence. The belief that He continued to live was 
for the first disciples equivalent to faith in the 
Resurrection. Their visions of Him were purely 
spiritual. But this did not suffice for those who 
desired a clearer proof that Jesus still lived. 
Spiritual visions were converted into optical ones. 
The Apostles themselves were not very careful to 
correct misapprehension. Of such a theory as this 
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it can only be said that it is entirely uncon- 
vincing. It has no discernible relation to fact: 
it is merely a hypothesis which can hardly claim to 
be based upon any sound criticism of the docu- 
mentary witness to the beliefs and ideas of the 
Apostles. 

The theory of which Keim is the chief exponent 
must be mentioned for the sake of completeness, 
though it cannot be said to present any strong or 
even plausible argument It is that the appear- 
ances of the risen Lord were of the nature of 
objective visions (Keim employs the curious phrase 
"a telegram from heaven "), visions "granted 
directly by God and by the glorified Christ/' 
visions so strongly objective that Keim scarcely 
distinguishes them from the "bodily appearances" 
in which the Apostles seem to have believed. This 
theory, in Keim's presentation of it, involves on 
his part concessions so large. that it seems almost 
to approach the Christian doctrine. If, as he else- 
where contends, Jesus really died, and His body 
was not taken by fraud from the grave in which it 
had been laid, the evidence of the empty grave 
necessitates the concession of a reassumption by 
the "glorified Christ" of that body which had 
hung upon the Cross and been buried in thejpave, 
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and the reassumption once conceded, what need 
is there to contend for the non-reality of the appear- 
ances? Why should the Christ, "glorified" as 
Keim concedes Him to have been, have vouch- 
safed to His disciples objective visions, and not 
His real presence? And the theory presents a 
moral difficulty. Those who adopt the theory of 
objective visions are confronted with the necessity 
of supposing that Christ, although able to convey 
messages and teaching to His disciples, was yet 
unable to convey to them the true idea of His 
state and location. The messages they received 
conveyed to them the idea that He had risen from 
the grave, and that it was He Himself, in the full- 
ness of His personality, Who spoke with them, 
and no vision. If the objective-vision hypothesis 
were true, the messages vouchsafed would surely 
have been of a quite different character. They 
would have testified that the spirit of Jesus was 
not on earth, but that it lived with God. The 
theory, then, raises more difficulties than it meets : 
above all it leaves unsolved the problem of the 
empty tomb, and all the questions connected with it. 
Modern popular rationalism has revived the 
theory that Christ swooned and did not really die 
upon the Cross, and that recovering in the cool air 
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of the sepulchre, He came forth to appear to His 
disciples as the risen Lord. The theory has no 
appearance of probability, and it has met with its 
most telling refutation at the hands of sceptical 
writers. 

In support of the theory it is to be said that 
cases of revival after crucifixion are not unknown : 
Josephus records one which came under his own 
observation. It is also contended that the proof 
of Christ's actual death upon the Cross lacks corn- 



It would be difficult, however, to show that any 
known case of recovery after crucifixion is parallel 
with that of the supposed recovery of Christ. 
Those that may be adduced will show that the 
crucified man was restored to life by the assiduous 
ministration of friends, as* was the case with the 
friend of whom Josephus writes. In the absence 
of that care "the cool air of the sepulchre" would 
scarcely have worked an effect so remarkable upon 
One Who for a long time before the crucifixion 
had had no food, Who was exhausted by spiritual 
conflict, and the long-drawn agony of the judicial 
proceedings. And, moreover, it cannot be seriously 
contended that the proof of actual death is lack- 
ing in completeness. Even if we are required to 
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eliminate from the category of evidence the account 
of the- spear-thrust, mentioned only in the fourth 
Gospel, we may fall back upon the evidence, 
admitted to be strong and primary, of St. Mark's 
narrative. We are told by St. Mark of the cen- 
turion's wonder at the giving up of the ghost by 
Christ. It is St. Mark who lays stress upon Pilate's 
wonder at hearing that Christ was already dead, 
and upon his personal questioning of the centurion 
before he would give leave for the removal of the 
body from the Cross. The Roman soldiers were 
not unfamiliar with the evidences of death, or 
with the sight of death following upon crucifixion. 
Nor had any of those who were occupied with the 
taking down of the body, and its laying in the 
grave, any suspicion that life remained. They 
would have been the first to seek for and welcome 
any sign of remaining life. But they were con- 
vinced that death had taken place, and that their 
preparations for the burial of the body were really 
needed. The account in St. Matthew's Gospel of 
the guarding of the sepulchre is clear evidence 
that the Jews, for their part, believed that Jesus 
was dead. To contend that Christ's apparent 
death was in reality a swoon is to impugn the 
powers of observation of a large number of keenly 
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interested witnesses, both hostile and friendly to 
Christ. 

Modern science has approached the question 
from another side, namely the medical. The care- 
ful examination of the records by Dr. Stroud and 
Dr. Symes Thompson leaves no room for doubt 
that the death of Christ actually took place upon 
the Cross. The latter (in The Physical Cause of 
the Death of Christ) demonstrates that the death 
of Christ was due, not to physical exhaustion, or 
to the pains of crucifixion, but to agony of mind 
producing rupture of the heart. " His energy of 
mind and body in the act of dissolution proves 
beyond contradiction that His death was not the 
result of exhaustion;" the soldier's spear was the 
means of exhibiting to the world that His death 
was due to cardiac rupture. 

Nor do the accounts of the subsequent appear- 
ances of Christ leave any room for the conjecture 
that He had revived from a swoon. The physical 
improbabilities of the supposition are indeed over- 
whelming. Even if we were to reject the account 
of the guarding of the sepulchre (in obedience to 
the dictates of a criticism which finds in it an 
inconvenient incident) there remains the difficulty 
of supposing that One but just recovered from a 
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swoon could have rolled away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre, "for it was very great." 
Schleiermacher, in his Critical Examination of 
St. Lutes Gospe/ f put forward the explanation 
that the stone was removed by the servants of 
the owner of the garden, who knew nothing of 
the placing of Jesus in the tomb, but who wished to 
replace the stone in its position at some little dis- 
tance from the door of the sepulchre, in order to let 
the air play about the newly hewn tomb. To such 
straits has negative criticism found itself reduced ! 
In the narratives of the various appearances of 
the risen Christ there is no hint of any such 
physical weakness as would have been inevitable 
if Christ had revived from apparent death. In 
this connexion the Emmaus-narrative of St. Luke 
is of the greatest value. A long walk, followed by 
the appearance to the disciples at Jerusalem, is 
inconceivable in the case of one recovered from 
a swoon caused by wounds and exhaustion. The 
disciples in fact saw in their risen Master not One 
recovering against all expectation from acute suffer- 
ings, but One Who was the Lord of life and the 
Conqueror of death, and Who was no longer fettered, 
as they had known Him to be in the days of His 
ministry, by physical limitations. Nor is the swoon- 

D 
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theory without moral difficulties which (even if the 
physical difficulties were not insurmountable) would 
seem to render it untenable. For if Christ had 
appeared to the disciples as One recovered from a 
swoon He would have explained the circumstances. 
They believed Him to be risen from the dead : if 
they were self-deceived, or the prey of illusions, He 
must needs have undeceived them, or be Himself 
accounted such a deceiver as the Jews had accused 
Him of being. 

Lastly, if the swoon-theory be accepted, it is 
necessary to eliminate from the Gospels and the 
Acts the whole of the Ascension-narrative, and to 
account for the sudden cessation of Christ's appear- 
ances by the supposition that He withdrew Himself 
from them completely, to live and die in absolute 
seclusion, leaving them with a whole series of false 
impressions concerning His Own Person, and their 
mission from Him to the world. We may, then, 
reject the swoon-theory, as Strauss has rejected it 
in his forcible passage : — " A person who had crept 
half dead from the tomb . • . and who at last suc- 
cumbed to his sufferings could not possibly make 
upon the disciples the impression of a conqueror 
over death and the grave, the Prince of Life, which 
lay at the foundation of their subsequent ministry/' 
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The theory that the Resurrection appearances 
were in reality subjective visions is not really 
supported by the results of psychical research. 
Such conclusions as we are able to avail ourselves 
of from psychology make against the possibility of 
establishing the theory in the case of the Resur- 
rection-narratives. For the seeing of visions, the 
perception of exceptional phenomena subjectively 
by large numbers of persons at the same time, neces- 
sitates a certain amount of " psychological prepara- 
tion," extending over an appreciably long period. 
We can understand how a "psychological atmo- 
sphere " may gradually be formed, favourable to the 
seeing by individuals, or by small numbers, of sub- 
jective visions ; we can distinguish in the formation 
of this atmosphere certain characteristic and well- 
defined stages. It does not even follow that after 
this psychological preparation an entire group of 
persons will experience a collective hallucination of 
which some of their number may be conscious. 
A recent series of examples, observed in con- 
nexion with the religious revival in South Wales, 
furnishes us with instances in which two or three 
out of a number of persons had subjective visions 
of a certain type, while others in their company, 
who were in an equally high state of nervous 
d % 
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tension, anxious to share the experience of their 
companions, and to see what they had been pre- 
pared by previous accounts to see, were totally 
unconscious of anything abnorma., and failed to 
become percipients. In the case of the Resur- 
rection appearances there was no slow development 
of a psychological atmosphere, or preparation 
for abnormal experience, or expectation of phe- 
nomena 1 . On the contrary, the whole of the 
Resurrection -narrative tends to show that the 
first appearances of the risen Lord were absolutely 
unexpected, unhoped for. The women who were 
among the first to see the Lord had gone to the 
tomb not in the expectation of seeing Him, not 
even hoping against hope, but in grief, and pre- 
pared only to complete the embalming which 
had been hastily begun. The Emmaus-narrative 
describes the two disciples as "looking sad" when 
the unrecognized Lord approached them. "We 
hoped," they said, " that it was He which should 
redeem Israel." Even the empty tomb and the 
vision of angels, of which the report had reached 
them, had produced in them no expectation of 
His appearance. So much at least is abundantly 
clear from the narrative, and a long interval of 
1 See Note D. 
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converse with Christ was to elapse' before their 
eyes were opened to the recognition of Him. We 
have here no hint, such as a trained investigator of 
psychological phenomena would seek and desire, 
of such an expectation of seeing and hearing the 
risen Lord as might perhaps issue in the perception 
of subjective visions of Him. 

And elsewhere we may recognize the slowness 
with which the disciples arrived at a conviction 
to which only the inexorable logic of facts 
led them. At the sight of the empty tomb the 
women were trembling, astonished, afraid (St. 
Mark xi. 8). Their report seemed to the Apostles 
idle tales, to be discredited (St. Luke xxiv. 12). 
" As yet they knew not the scripture, that He must 
rise again from the dead " (St. John xx. 9). They 
refused to believe that St. Mary Magdalene had 
seen the Lord (St. Mark xvi. n). When at last 
He stood among them "they were terrified and 
affrighted, and supposed that they beheld a spirit" 
(St. Luke xxiv. 37). The narratives bear a per- 
fectly consistent witness to the states of mind in 
which the fact of the Resurrection found the dis- 
ciples — states of mind as far removed as possible 
from any which can justifiably be described as 
" psychological preparation." The first appearance 
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of the Lord found the various disciples in very 
various mental attitudes, but the states of expect- 
ancy, anticipation, or preparedness to see Him are 
conspicuously absent from the category. 

For after the entombment the disciples cannot 
have doubted the security in which the grave held 
their Master, held also their joy and their hopes. 
Fear for their own safety, as having been His com- 
panions, was not absent from their minds. The 
hints which He had given of His Resurrection had 
been forgotten. To St Mary Magdalene the sight 
of the empty tomb suggested only the sad thought 
of its violation, the frustration of her hope that she 
might render a last service to the sacred body : she 
did not, as the disciples did not at first, connect 
the empty tomb with His words, not understood 
at the time when they were uttered, and long since 
forgotten. The faith of all had been shaken by 
the catastrophe of the shameful death, a death 
recalling so vividly the word of the Jewish Law, 
"He that is hanged is accursed of God" (Deut 
xxi. 23). The theory of subjective visions might 
seem a plausible one if there had been among the 
disciples a refusal to believe the worst. But the 
hopes of the disciples were so far shattered that 
recovery was very slow. 
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A further psychological difficulty appears when 
we consider the numbers of those to whom the 
Lord appeared simultaneously. The author of 
Supernatural Religion — with perhaps more than 
his usual perception of the points that are vital — 
asks two questions preliminary to his statement of 
the subjective vision theory as the one to which he 
commits himself: (a) " Is it possible for a man to 
mistake subjective impressions for objective occur- 
rences?" To this the answer of psychology is 
undoubtedly in the affirmative. (&) " Is it possible 
that any considerable number of persons can at the 
same time receive similar impressions, and mistake 
them for objective facts ? " To this the answer is 
not decisively in the affirmative. Each case is 
conditioned by many circumstances. While psy- 
chological investigation reveals the possibility of 
a number of persons receiving simultaneously a 
subjective impression so strong that it may appear 
objective, the probability diminishes with (a) an 
increase in the number of persons present, which 
increases the probability of the presence of those 
who are psychologically "insensitive," and who 
would not be able to share the impressions of their 
companions, and sowould not be "percipients;" and 
(6) with the repetition of appearances to several or 
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many persons at one time and place. If the appear- 
ances at the tomb, or to the two disciples, or on the 
shoreof the lake were alone recorded, then the subjec- 
tive vision theory might havemore weight of evidence 
in its favour, and appeal with mpre confidence to 
the results of psychological investigation. But the 
manifestations to all the Apostles at once, and to 
the five hundred on the mount, remove the theory 
further from the category of probable explanations. 
To examine any detailed statement of the theory 
is at once to realize how far removed from 
probability it is. Among the first to give it any 
full expression was Renan. The first chapter of 
Les Ap6tre$ % in which he develops it, stands out 
in striking contrast to the simple narrative of the 
Gospels. Seen through the mist of imagination 
and sentiment the clearest facts of the Gospel 
lose their proportion, they become indistinct and 
illusive ; while those which are inconvenient to the 
theory are passed over altogether, lost as it were 
in the mists. The day after the entombment, 
which we have seen to be one of shattered faith 
and hope, becomes in Kenan's interpretation a day 
of "fruitful repose/' of disbelief in the power of 
death over Christ, of a rapidly growing belief that 
they would see Him again, and finally of decision 
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that Jesus had not really died. In this supposed 
activity of Christian imagination " Jesus is already 
resuscitated." The imagination of St Mary 
Magdalene effected the rest; " the glory of the 
Resurrection belongs to her;" she imposed upon 
others the holy vision of her passionate soul. 
A chance companion becomes to the two way- 
farers to Emmaus the Jesus of Whom they had 
hoped so much. So occupied were they with their 
remembrances that " they scarcely perceived that 
their companion, anxious to continue his journey, 
had left them " ! In the upper chamber a current 
of air becomes shaiom y the salutation of peace ; it 
was "sufficient to fix the belief of peoples for 
ages." The vision of Christ followed, subjectively 
apprehended. So, in those first days of " intense 
fever," of "mutual inebriation," of spiritual exalta- 
tion, the Resurrection became to the disciples an 
accepted and assured fact. 

Can any thing be further from the simplicity of 
the records than Renan's beautiful dream of what 
might have happened ? It bears its own refutation 
within it. The adherents of the subjective vision 
theory have never been more doubtfully assisted 
than when Renan set himself to demonstrate its 
probability. Modern German criticism has almost 
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unanimously adopted the theory in explanation of 
the Resurrection appearances. It has defended it 
with less imaginativeness, and with more sobriety, 
than Renan, but with not more success. 

A last word may be devoted to the consideration 
of one of the latest utterances of criticism. We 
have been invited by Dr. Hamack to draw a dis- 
tinction between the "Easter message" and the 
"Easter belief." In Dr. Harnack's words on the 
subject of the Resurrection (in Das Wesen des 
Christtnthums, Lect. ix) we have, in fact, a 
typical example of a familiar method of negative 
criticism. Forgetful that the Christian faith is 
vitally concerned in a question of fact— for Christ 
either rose from the dead, as Christians have in all 
ages believed, or He did not so rise — Dr. Hamack, 
while rejecting the doctrine of the Resurrection, 
enunciates certain phrases which have something 
of the appearance, though none of the intent, of 
orthodoxy. " On the conviction that Jesus lives 
we still base those hopes of citizenship in an 
Eternal City which make our life worth living and 
tolerable." "The certainty of the Resurrection 
and of a life eternal which is bound up with the 
grave in Joseph's garden, has not perished." 
When, however, Dr. Hamack affirms that Jesus 
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lives, his words have not the Catholic meaning 
and intention. When he speaks of resurrection 
it is not of that re-animation of the human body 
(re-animation in which it was also glorified) by 
the human soul, which soul and body, temporarily 
disjoined in death, were by virtue of the incarnation 
still united with the Divine Nature in the Person 
of the Incarnate Word. ("Though the soul and 
body of Christ retained their personal union to the 
Son of God after His death and before His Resur- 
rection, as well as after His Birth and before His 
Passion, yet in the meanwhile they were separated 
from one another : one of them was not united to 
the other, though they were both united to the 
Divine Person." (Bishop Beveridge. On Art. IV.) 
Terms with a well-defined meaning are played with 
by such critics as Dr. Harnack. The conceptions 
which underlie his phrases are really foreign to the 
Christian philosophy and theology. It is the 
achievement of modern critics to retain the husk, 
while casting away the kernel, or denying that it 
ever existed. 

The theory that the "Easter belief" may be 
dissociated from the "Easter message," the faith 
from the fact which produced it, is untenable. 
The belief is based upon the message. To 
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reject the "Easter message" is to reject the only 
historical basis for the "Easter belief." The 
conviction that Jesus lives, to use Dr. Harnack's 
phrase, was the very life of the Apostles, the 
inspiration of their work for Him. But nothing 
else produced this conviction than their wondering 
examination of an empty tomb, their sight of the 
risen Lord, their close converse with Him. 

Upon the twofold witness of the empty tomb 
and the appearances of the. risen Lord rests the 
Faith of the Church. To the reasonableness of 
that Faith destructive criticism bears an all-un- 
willing testimony, by its inability to effect anything 
against it, or to offer a reasonable alternative. It 
may be that to-day, as nineteen centuries ago, it 
is "for the more confirmation of the Faith" that 
some are suffered to be doubtful of the Resurrec- 
tion of the Son of God. 
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NOTE A, p. 14. 

For recent speculations on the original con- 
clusion of St Mark's Gospel see Dr. Chase, 
Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1905 ; Professor 
Goodspeed, American Journal of Ideology, July, 
1905; Professor Rfrdam, Hibbert Journal, July, 
1905. 



NOTE B, p. 28. 

Another negative critic, Mr. Rolleston, contends 
that the body of Christ was taken away by the 
Roman soldiers, who were there not to prevent 
its removal, but to remove it [Hibbert Journal, 
April, 1906]; and he accepts the incident of the 
watch at the sepulchre as historical. So do the 
theories of the negative critics conflict one with 
another. 

The theory of Holtzmann [Life of Jesus, p. 499], 
that the body of Christ was removed by Joseph of 
Arimathea without the knowledge of either friends 
or foes, may also be mentioned, but it does not 
call for serious consideration. 
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NOTE C, p. 38. 

On the Theory of Subjective Vision in relation to 
St. Pouts Conversion^ and its Comparison 
with the Appearances to the Disciples. 

It is in connexion with the vision of St Paul 
that the theory of subjective visions has of late 
been most strongly pressed. St. Paul does not 
make any essential distinction between Christ's 
appearance to himself, and those to the witnesses 
of the period before the Ascension. The same 
term <tyd? is used, the same reality and value is 
ascribed to the appearances. But, urges the critic, 
St. Paul was prone to ecstasy, and a seer of 
visions; the "thorn" of which he speaks may 
itself have been a form of nervous disease pre- 
disposing him to hallucinations. May not the 
other appearances have been, like his, subjective 
and illusory? 

We reply that the theory is inconsistent with the 
records. St. Paul appears in the New Testament 
not as a mere visionary, but as a vigorous, practical 
worker, a man of sound judgement, of balance, of 
great intellectual power. The circumstances in 
which he saw the risen Lord were entirely different 
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from those in which the other Apostles saw Him, 
as their characters, training, temperament were 
also different. St. Paul narrates Christ's appear- 
ance to him with the object of showing that his 
experience and call were intended to place him on 
the same level with them. Criticism seeks in vain 
to show that his experience was invalid for the 
foundation of faith, and that the experience of 
the other disciples must be reduced to his level, 
and not that his must be lifted up to theirs. 

NOTE D, p. 52. 

On the Importance of the Testimony to " the Third 
Pay? in relation to the Subjective Vision 
Theory. 

Some of the more logical advocates (e.g. 
Strauss) of the subjective vision theory postulate 
a reasonable amount of time in which the necessary 
state of mind might be developed in the Apostles. 
For this reason negative criticism has recently 
made every effort to place the admitted visions as 
late as possible. Hence the adoption of the 
Galilean cycle of tradition, to the complete 
exclusion of the Judaean, and the disposal of the 
appearances on the Resurrection day. In this 
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connexion the unshaken tradition that the Resur- 
rection took place on the third day becomes of 
importance. It is a historical fact, and not (as is 
alleged) a theological conclusion, that Jesus rose 
again the third day, and that the tradition of the 
third day is not derived from Hosea vi. 2, a text 
which, as Dr. Loofs has pointed out, has been 
brought to light for the first time by the critics, to 
which even the Fathers do not seem to have made 
any allusion. 
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